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pthis one will have room for to cram the great diversity of America into a rigid, narrow 
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that usually comes to mind is 

the one on the cover: jolly fellows 
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too often forgotten is that alumni 
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WESTINGHOUSE-BALTIMORE 
has the challenging projects 
and advanced research on 
which engineering careers 
thrive ... combined with the 
finest of facilities and an 
engineer-oriented manage- 
ment policy. Technological 
breakthroughs in Molec- 
tronics, 3-dimensional radar, 
Missile Guidance and other 
space ageelectronic programs 
have created outstanding 
openings for creative en- 
gineers at Westinghouse- 
Baltimore. 
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Mr. A. M. Johnston, 


Dept. 259 
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LIGHTLY MORE THAN three years ago, 
™ fourteen alumni magazine editors 
decided to pool their talents and re- 
sources to produce a special insert which 
each editor would publish in his own 
magazine. The reason: to reach a larger 
group of readers with a message on 
higher education. 

The project was an ambitious one, 
and the fourteen editors weren’t certain 
that it would accomplish what they 
hoped to accomplish. They invited 
other schools to participate, and, to their 
surprise, 139 other alumni magazine 
editors subscribed to the insert—pro- 
viding a total circulation of 1,250,000. 

Encouraged (and awed) by their 
success, the fourteen editors organized 
into an editorial committee and de- 
cided to produce another insert in 1959 
(published last April as “The College 
Teacher 1959”). Again they were aston- 
ished as some 250 magazines carried the 
insert to over two million readers. 

Beginning on page 8 of this issue, 
we are happy to present the third effort 
of Moonshooter (the name first chosen by 
the editors and the one which remains 
despite the fact that the group has now 
incorporated as Editorial Projects for 
Education). The 16-page supplement in 
this issue deals with The Alumni. It 
will be carried by nearly 350 alumni 
magazines to three million readers. 

Although we mentioned the fact in 
this column last October, we might re- 
peat that the executive editor of Editor- 
ial Projects for Education, Inc. (and 
one of the original fourteen alumni edi- 
tors), is the former editor of this 
magazine, Corbin Gwaltney. 

Incidentally, in the section of the in- 
sert titled “A Matter of Principle,” the 
editors quote from The Campus and the 
State. A survey of academic freedom, the 
book was written by members of the 
Hopkins faculty and published by the 
Johns Hopkins Press last spring. 
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SK ANY MANUFACTURER: this is the 
A Age of the Package. It’s not what’s 
up front that really counts, nor what’s 
under the hood. As long as the product 
is wrapped in a gleaming, attention- 
getting package, it will sell. 

In this Age of the Package we have 


THE JOHNS 









Next Month 
A 
SPECIAL 
ISSUE 


ik October, 1956, the Johns Hop- 


kins Magazine addressed the in- 





coming Class of 1960 in “Open 
Letter to a Freshman.” More than 
just a welcome, the article told the 
new students “a little about the 
things that lie ahead,” and urged 
them to tap “the vast mines of 
knowledge”’ here. The freshmen are 
now seniors, and, in a month, they 
leave this place. Before they go, the 
Magazine looks once more at the 
Class of ‘60. How has it fared these 
past four years? How does it en 
vision the world it is inheriting? 
What can it expect? Next month, in 
a combined May-June issue: 


The Life of an 
Educated Man... 


as it is imagined 





A photo-essay on the Class of ’60 





as it really is 





An article by an alumnus, B.A. 740 





as it ought to be 





Three essays by Hopkins professors 
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EXPANDING THE FRONTIERS 
OF SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


Lockheed Missiles and Space Division is systems man- 
ager for the Navy Poxaris Fleet Ballistic Missile; the Air 
Force AGENA Satellite in the DIscOVERER Program and 
the Mipas and Samos Satellites; Air Force X-7; and 
Army KINGFISHER. 

These programs include: celestial mechanics; com- 
puter research and development; electromagnetic wave 
propagation and radiation; electronics; the flight sciences; 
human engineering; magnetohydrodynamics; man in 
space; materials and processes; applied mathematics; 
oceanography; operations research and analysis; ionic, 
nuclear and plasma propulsion and exotic fuels; sonics; 
space communications; space medicine; space naviga- 
tion; and space physics. 

Headquarters for the Division are at Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia, on the San Francisco Peninsula, and research and 
development facilities are in the Stanford Industrial Park 
in Palo Alto and at Van Nuys in the San Fernando Valley. 


Facilities are new and modern and include the latest in 
technical equipment. A 4,000 acre Division-owned static 
test base in the Ben Lomond mountains near Santa Cruz 
provides for all phases of static field test. In addition, 
flight test facilities are provided at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, and Vandenberg AFB, Santa Maria, California. 


ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Such programs reach into the future and deal with 
unknown and stimulating environments. It is a rewarding 
future with a company that has an outstanding record 
of progress and achievement. If you are experienced in 
any of the above areas, or in related work, we invite your 
inquiry. Please write: Research and Development Staff, 
Dept. D-52BB, 962 W. El Camino Real, Sunnyvale, 
California. U.S. citizenship or existing Department of 
Defense clearance required. 


Lockheed / messes AND SPACE DIVISION 


SUNNYVALE, PALO ALTO, VAN NUYS, SANTA CRUZ, SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA - 


CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA + ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO « HAWAII 
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Robert Johnson, Missile and Space Systems 
Chief Engineer, reviews results of a THOR- 
boosted 5000 mile flight with Donald W. 
Douglas, Jr., president of Douglas 


Missile is 
space veteran at 
the age of three 


The Air Force THOR, built by 
Douglas and three associate prime 
contractors, shows how well a down- 
to-earth approach to outer space can 
work. Since its first shoot in 1957, 
it has had more than fifty successful 
launchings...at a variety of jobs 
from re-entry vehicle testing at ICBM 
ranges to placing satellites in orbit. 
Initial planning for THOR included 
volume production tooling, ground 
handling equipment and operational 
systems. This typical Douglas 
approach made the giant IRBM avail- 
able in quantity in record time, and 
THOR has performed with such reli- 
ability that it has truly become the 
workhorse of the space age. 


Douglas is now seeking qualified 
engineers, physicists, chemists and 
mathematicians for programs like 
ZEUS, DELTA, ALBM, GENIE, 
ANIP and others far into the future. 
For full information write to Mr. C. 
C. LaVene, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc., Santa Monica, California, 
Section FF. 





MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS @ MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
DC-8 JETLINERS ® CARGO TRANSPORTS 
AIRCOMB® ® GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


cars that look like chrome-plated por- 
poises (and motorboats that look like 
cars), typewriters and telephones in a 
rainbow of colors, and boxes, books, 
bottles, and record jackets which are 
the ultimate in avant-garde design. 

To some extent, the change is a wel- 
come one. Cars to the contrary, the 
trend has removed some ugliness from 
the American scene. Grocery and drug- 
store shelves are prettier, and browsing 
through a book or record store is an 
experience of aesthetic delight. 

Just as Art has become the hand- 
maiden of Packaging, so (true to our 
culture) has Science. It takes quite a 
specialist to assert that the target de- 
sign on the Tide box suggests strength, 
and the pink and green of the Dreft 
| box indicate gentleness. Not only are 
| we being seduced by packages, we are 
| being psychoanalyzed as buyers. Ex- 
| perts toy with our subconscious moti- 
| vations and our “subliminal responses.” 

The lesson to be learned is an old one: 
Caveat emptor. Look out, Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer, for behind that attractive 
facade may be lurking a shoddy product. 





VEN MORE ANNOYING than the dan- 
E ger of being duped by pretty pack- 
ages is the too-frequent sacrifice of 
utility to design. We have found our- 
selves truly challenged to get at the 
contents of some of the containers. And 
we have finally resorted to tools and 
brute strength—ripping at plastic bags 
with tooth and knife, wrenching cracker 
boxes open with screwdrivers, and 
smashing against the sink the glass 
casket which holds a new toothbrush. 
We exaggerate—but not much. 

Not long ago, a manufacturer 
launched a million-dollar advertising 
campaign to push his brand of aluminum 
foil onto the grocers’ shelves. In a spirit 
of good will we shelled out twenty-nine 
cents to help him get the foil off the 
grocers’ shelves. (We assumed this was 
his ultimate goal.) 

The package shimmered just as it 
had on the entertaining TV commercial, 
and the aluminum foil was all that it 
was touted to be. The difficulty was, it 
wouldn’t roll out of the box. We tugged 
at it, only to find it catching on the 
corner of the box, crumpling and ripping 
the foil. And in the end, we removed it, 
discarded the box, gave our subcon- 
scious a stern lecture. 

Like any American, we believe in the 
sacredness of motherhood and apple 
pie. But how are we to save the pie—or 
Mother, either, for that matter—if 


she can’t get the aluminum foil out of 
the box? 
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By PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


IDEOLOGY 


and 





AMERICAN 
POLICY 


Plurality is our greatest asset, 
but it’s masked by the narrow 
ideology which we export. 


Dr. Linebarger, M.A. ’35, Ph.D. ’36 (political science), is 
professor of Asiatic politics at the School of Advanced 
International Studies. He helped form the Office of War 
Information in 1942. He has traveled in fifty-nine for- 
eign countries and has written many books. 


ancient people. In our own day, it has become 

masked as medical and psychological advice, or 
as economic and political prediction. Prophecy has the 
magical quality of making its predictions come true, if 
only enough people accept the original statement. In 
world politics, the clamor of the socialists and the dis- 
ciplined drumbeat of Communist propaganda often 
drown out the voice of the American system. This is as 
it should be. 

Lao Tzu, long before the time of Christ, and 
Krishnamurti, who lives among us today, would agree 
that anything which can be expressed is wrong. The 
words become a limit. Definition is constraint. Purpose 
is antagonistic to spontaneity, and spontaneity, in its 
turn, is the essence of both freedom and growth. The 
group or nation which is sharply defined is wrong, mad, 
or dead. If wrong, its great definitions become a lie and 
a burden. If mad, the contradictions transmit public 
pretense into private unhappiness. If the system is 
dead, the pretenses no longer matter. (There is a Byzan- 
tine emperor of some kind in Italy today; there is a 
Spanish republic in Mexico City; there is a fading 
Polish government in London. They do not count.) 

If these old aphorisms are true, there is a balance to 
be struck in foreign policy. Men yearn for prophecy on 
the one side, while on the other they fight the commit- 
ment of their own futures which prophecy implies. 
The present system of nation-states is both feeble and 
dangerous, if it is considered—under the species of 
eternity—as an enduring set of arrangements for en- 
suring the peace and welfare of mankind. The nuclear 
weapons may seem dangerous, but they are mechanical 
and safe compared to fifty-odd irresponsible govern- 
ments turned loose on problems too Jarge for any one of 
them. Men are more eccentric than atoms. (Obviously, 
because no bombs blew up until men made them, do 
it.) A ragtag global political system is spawning fresh 
republics and dictatorships by the month. A common 
purpose is proclaimed by all of them, but the purpose— 
the welfare of mankind—breaks down in its first para- 
graph of definition. Who will predict a clear way out of 
the chaos of sovereignties? 


Ts GIFT OF PROPHECY was highly esteemed by 





mission be stated so plainly to the world that all the 

other nations would join us Americans in.a rally for 
freedom. If they did, we would not like it. The essence 
of the American mission is to make Amerijga a happy, 
rich place for American people, and if all the foreigners 
on earth suddenly decided to join us,,and to move into 
our republic, we would resist their friendship with ex- 
treme measures. It is essential to remember that this 
peculiar feature of the American mission goes back to 
our beginnings. The revolutionary American Congress 
of 1776 sent no Adams to Poland,. no Paine to 


~ OME WRITERS HAVE DEMANDED that the American 
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The behavior of Americans shouts forth to the 
world that we expect to endure. We build, bor- 
row, buy, and educate as if we intend to remain. 


Hindustan. Like the Boers one hundred years later, we 
wanted freedom for ourselves. The ideas which our 
forefathers proclaimed were called universals. In mili- 
tary and political application, they were particulars 
which we jealously enforce for ourselves. 

So there is a difference between what we say (our 
ideology) and what we actually do. Ideology is a system 
of deep-rooted beliefs about fundamental questions in 
human life and affairs. A difference of beliefs which 
does not touch fundamentals is commonly termed a 
difference of opinion. (You may believe in high tariffs 
while I believe in no tariffs. You may believe in One 
World; I may not.) If our difference of opinion is so 
inclusive that we can agree on nothing political, our 
differences have gone from mere opinion into the depths 
of ideology. Here the institutional framework is affected, 
and disagreement and distrust arise between the ad- 
herents of the differing ideologies. 

In our own time, we have seen Spaniards get more 
and more mistrustful of one another, until years of 
ferocious civil war were necessary before one of the two 
factions could feel safe. Spain went from republican 
unity to dictatorial unity in four years; in neither case 
was the unity perfect, but it was enough to give one 
government and one educational system control of most 
of the country. The other countries of the world vary 
in the degree of their ideological cohesion. Scandinavia 
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seemed serene until the German invasion brought to 
the surface cleavages, latent and unseen, which made 
Quisling a quisling. Russia, Italy, Germany, and vari- 
ous other states have made a fetish of their ideologies 
and have tried to define orthodoxy and heresy in such 
a way as to be sure of the mentality of all their people. 
But most of the countries of the world suffer from a 
considerable degree of ideological confusion—of_ in- 
stability of basic beliefs—without having any im- 
mediate remedy at hand, or even seeking one. And 
America is no exception. Of course, we could not ad- 
vertise this to the world. Instead, we package our 
ideology (however inadequate) in a neat package for 
foreign export. 


OW CAN AN AMERICAN IDEOLOGY be proclaimed 
H to the world if the key theme is, ‘“You may be 

similar to us, but don’t try to be us; don’t join us, 
just copy us,” and if our material and social circum- 
stances are such that copying is a near-impossibility 
for most of the people of the world? 

Obviously, it can’t. 

The essence of the Western state system, as opposed 
to the universal empires of the ancient Orient, is the 
permanent and separate coexistence of mutually re- 
spectful entities. The Athenians never demanded that 
Sparta become Attic in spirit; the Romans let the 
Greeks be Greeks; Germans and Frenchmen today 
concede one another’s enduring identity. The Ameri- 
cans must give up a part of their ancient dream in order 
to discover a wiser and kinder reality, instead. They 
must wake up to the probability that many people 
will never, never become American, and that a single 
culture should not dominate the world. As far as the 
closed eyes of a clairvoyant prophet can see, there 


If Khrushchev succeeds with all his materialistic 
programs, he will awaken one morning and find 
to his amazement that he’s become an American. 
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should be room for true cultures, separate cultures, 
within a larger community. 

An America which will live forever—or as close to for- 
ever as men dare look ahead—as a generous and proud 
member of a world community of cultures is a happier 
vision than an America bound to convert everyone to 
its lopsided luxury economy. We have an American 
world, and it is growing; we have an influence upon 
mankind, and we should have; but we should not com- 
mingle and confuse our physical or emotional wealth 
at home with our influence abroad. To be happy is one 
problem ; to be strong is another; and to be influential is 
still a third. It is time for Americans to accept all these 
missions, but to realize that they are profoundly sep- 
arate from each other. 

The behavior of the Americans shouts forth to the 
world that we expect to endure. We build, borrow, buy, 
educate, design, and redesign our cities and lands as if 
we expected this people and this system to remain. Few 
Americans consider that what has happened to other 
peoples might happen to us, and that another race, 
with different language and different outlook, might 
sometime soon live in the valley which we now call 
Mississippi. Yet nations are dying and being born all 
around us. The largest empire of the world of 1910—the 
Manchu empire of the Manchu race—is not much of a 
memory today. A Greater Somalia, perhaps destined 
for a big role in the twenty-first century, has not yet 
touched the schoolbook maps of the present nations. 
Yet our work shows that we expect to stay. 


The American Image 


Continued 





Our political words have little to do with the rich 
content of our lives. Who can explain the actual con- 
nection between democracy and a Ford Thunderbird? 


This tradition of prophecy through action is so strong 
that our “propaganda of the deed’”’ stays thousands of 
days ahead of the Communist nations. While the Rus- 
sians Communize China, we Americanize both Red 
China and Russia. We imprint on the whole world, 
friend and antagonist alike, so compelling a picture of 
how things ought to be done that the triumphant 
Chinese Communists sweat blood, silver, and tears in 
order to produce obsolete Packards, one at a time. The 
Communist dream becomes a fellow-traveler to the 
American purpose: we know what we are doing because 
we are already doing it: the Red world follows us into 
public health, into urbanization, into mass production 
because we set the pace. When Khrushchev gets one 
little bit more American than the Americans, in build- 
ing a “bigger” satellite (notice the authentic Detroitism 
of the bigness-goodness parameter), he thinks he is 
being different—different in the special sense of being 
Russian and Communist both. The argument is not 
wholly true, but there are persuasive insights to be 
found if one considers that if the Communists really 
succeed with all their materialist programs, they will 
wake up one fine morning to find themselves American 
and may then start screaming for the family psychi- 
atrist. 


pretty clothes on women, shoes on all men, pipes in 
all buildings, telephones even in shrinesand temples, 
Continued on page 31 


Te AMERICAN DEEDS put useless chrome on cars, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN J. BEARDEN, 
ARCHIE LIEBERMAN, ROBERT MACGILL 
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HE ACTIVITIES of alumni 
qua alumni are many and 
varied, but often under- 
valued, and the images called 


forth by the word “alumni” 


are sometimes distorted and 
unfair. The reactions of college 
presidents have ranged from 
All they care about is football 
to They are the distilled essence 
of the university. On these 
pages: a close look at The 
Alumni in their diverse roles 
in behalf of their institutions. 














ALUMN™, 





ALAN BEARDEN, JON BRENNEIS 


As student, as 

alumna or alumnus: at 

both stages, one 

of the most important persons 
in higher education. 





a special re port 








a Salute _ 


and a 
declaration of 
dependence 


HIS IS A SALUTE, an acknowledgment of a partner. 

ship, and a declaration of dependence. It is directed 

to you as an alumnus or alumna. As such, you are 
one of the most important persons in American education 
today. 

You are important to American education, and to your 
alma mater, for a variety of reasons, not all of which may 
be instantly apparent to you. 

You are important, first, because you are the principal 
product of your alma mater—the principal claim she can 
make to fame. To a degree that few suspect, it is by its 
alumni that an educational institution is judged. And few 
yardsticks could more accurately measure an institution’s 
true worth. 

You are important to American education, further, 
because of the support you give to it. Financial support 
comes immediately to mind: the money that alumni are 
giving to the schools, colleges, and universities they once 
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attend: d has reached an impressive sum, larger than that 
receive | from any other source of gifts. It is indispensable. 

But :he support you give in other forms is impressive 
and indispensable, also. Alumni push and guide the legis- 
lative programs that strengthen the nation’s publicly 
supported educational institutions. They frequently act 
as academic talent scouts for their alma maters, meeting 
and talking with the college-bound high school students 
in their communities. They are among the staunchest de- 
fenders of high principles in education—e.g., academic 
freedom—even when such defense may not be the “*popu- 
lar” posture. The list is long; yet every year alumni are 
finding ways to extend it. 


© THE HUNDREDS of colleges and universities and 
secondary schools from which they came, alumni 
are importantin another way—one that has nothing 
todo with what alumni can do for the institutions them- 









ROBERT PHILLIPS 


selves. Unlike most other forms of human enterprise, 
educational institutions are not in business for what they 
themselves can get out of it. They exist so that free people, 
through education, can keep civilization on the forward 
move. Those who ultimately do this are their alumni. 
Thus only through its alumni can a school or a college 
or a university truly fulfill itself. 

Chancellor Samuel B. Gould, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, put it this way: 

‘‘The serious truth of the matter is that you are the 
distilled essence of the university, for you are its product 
and the basis for its reputation. If anything lasting is to 
be achieved by us as a community of scholars, it must in 
most instances be reflected in you. If we are to win inteilec- 
tual victories or make cultural advances, it must be 
through your good offices and your belief in our mission.” 

The italics are ours. The mission is yours and ours 
together. 


Alma Mater... 


At an alumni-alumnae meeting in Washington, 
members sing the old school song. 

The purpose of this meeting was to introduce 
the institution to high school 

boys and girls who, with their parents, 

were present as the club’s guests. 


rH A LUMN“%, 












Alumnus + alumnus} 


Many people cling to the odd notion that in this 


is a puzzling thing. That the view is highly illogical 
seems only to add to its popularity. That its ele- 
ments are highly contradictory seems to bother no one. 

Here is the paradox: 

Individually you, being an alumnus or alumna, are 
among the most respected and sought-after of beings. 
People expect of you (and usually get) leadership or in- 
telligent followership. They appoint you to positions of 
trust in business and government and stake the nation’s 
very survival on your %chool- and college-developed 
abilities. 

If you enter politics, your educational pedigree is freely 
discussed and frequently boasted about, even in precincts 
where candidates once took pains to conceal any educa- 
tion beyond the sixth grade. In clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, churches, labor unions, you are considered 
to be the brains, the backbone, the eyes, the ears, and the 
neckbone—the latter to be stuck out, for alumni are ex- 
pected to be intellectually adventurous as well as to ex- 
ercise other attributes. 

But put you in an alumniclub, or back on campus fora 
reunion or homecoming, and the popular respect—yea, 
awe—turns to chuckles and ho-ho-ho. The esteemed in- 
dividual, when bunched with other esteemed individuals, 
becomes in the popular image the subject of quips, a can- 
didate for the funny papers. He is now imagined to be a 
person whose interests stray no farther than the degree of 
baldness achieved by his classmates, or the success in 
marriage and child-bearing achieved by her classmates, or 
the record run up last season by the alma mater’s football 
or field-hockey team. He is addicted to funny hats deco- 
rated with his class numerals, she to daisy chainmaking 
and to recapturing the elusive delights of the junior-class 
hoop-roll. 

If he should encounter his old professor of physics, he is 
supposedly careful to confine the conversation to remi- 
niscences about the time Joe or Jane Wilkins, with spec- 
tacular results, tried to disprove the validity of Newton’s 
third law. To ask the old gentleman about the implica- 
tions of the latest research concerning anti-matter would 
be, it is supposed, a most serious breach of the Alumni 
Reunion Code. 

Such a view of organized alumni activity might be dis- 
missed as unworthy of note, but for one disturbing fact: 
among its most earnest adherents are a surprising number 
of alumni and alumnae themselves. 


Ts: POPULAR VIEW of you, an alumnus or alumna, 








Permit us to lay the distorted image to rest, with the aid 
of the rites conducted by cartoonist Mark Kelley on the 
following pages. To do so will not necessitate burying the 
class banner or interring the reunion hat, nor is therea 
need to disband the homecoming day parade. 

The simple truth is that the serious activities of organ- 
ized alumni far outweigh the frivolities—in about the 
same proportion as the average citizen’s, or unorganized 
alumnus’s, party-going activities are outweighed by his 
less festive pursuits. 

Look, for example, at the activities of the organized 
alumni of a large and famous state university in the Mid- 
west. The former students of this university are often 
pictured as football-mad. And there is no denying that, to 
many of them, there is no more pleasant way of spending 
an autumn Saturday than witnessing a victory by the 
home team. 

But by far the great bulk of alumni energy on behalf of 
the old school is invested elsewhere: 
> Every year the alumni association sponsors a recog- 
nition dinner to honor outstanding students—those with 
a scholastic average of 3.5 (B+) or better. This has proved 
to be a most effective way of showing students that aca- 
demic prowess is valued above all else by the institution 
and its alumni. 
> Every year the alumni give five ‘‘distinguished teach- 
ing awards” —grants of $1,000 each to professors selected 
by their peers for outstanding performance in the class- 
room. 
> An advisory board of alumni prominent in various 
fields meets regularly to consider the problems of the 
university: the quality of the course offerings, the caliber 
of the students, and a variety of other matters. They re 
port directly to the university president, in confidence. 
Their work has been salutary. When the university's 
school of architecture lost its accreditation, for example, 
the efforts of the alumni advisers were invaluable in get- 
ting to the root of the trouble and recommending meas- 
ures by which accreditation could be regained. 
> The efforts of alumni have resulted in the passage of 
urgently needed, but politically endangered, appropria- 
tions by the state legislature. 
> Some 3,000 of the university’s alumni act each year as 
volunteer alumni-fund solicitors, making contacts with 
30,000 of the university’s former students. 

Nor is this a particularly unusual list of alumni accom- 
plishments. The work and thought expended by the alum 
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Behind the fun 


ni of hundreds of schools, colleges, and universities in 
behalf of their alma maters would make a glowing record, 
ifever it could be compiled. The alumni of one institution 
took it upon themselves to survey the federal income-tax 
laws, as they affected parents’ ability to finance their 
children’s education, and then, in a nationwide campaign, 
pressed for needed reforms. In a score of cities, the 
alumnae of a women’s college annually sell tens of thou- 
sands of tulip bulbs for their alma mater’s benefit; in 
eight years they have raised $80,000, not to mention 
hundreds of thousands of tulips. Other institutions’ alum- 
hae stage house and garden tours, organize used-book 
sales, sell flocked Christmas trees, sponsor theatrical 
benefits. Name a worthwhile activity and someone is 
probably doing it, for faculty salaries or building funds or 
student scholarships. 

Drop in on a reunion or a local alumni-club meeting, 
and you may well find that the superficial programs of 
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of organized alumni activity—in clubs, at reunions—lies new seriousness 
nowadays, and a substantial record of service to American education. 


yore have been replaced by seminars, lectures, laboratory 
demonstrations, and even week-long short-courses. Visit 
the local high school during the season when the senior 
students are applying for admission to college—and try- 
ing to find their way through dozens of college catalogues, 
each describing a campus paradise—and you will find 
alumni on hand to help the student counselors. Nor are 
they high-pressure salesmen for their own alma mater and 
disparagers of everybody else’s. Often they can, and do, 
perform their highest service to prospective students by 
advising them to apply somewhere else. 





And if no one else realizes this, or cares, one group 

should: the alumni and alumnae themselves. Too 
many of them may be shying away from a good thing be- 
cause they think that being an ‘‘active’’ alumnus means 
wearing a funny hat. 


Ts ACHIEVEMENTS, in short, belie the popular image. 
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from any other source of gifts. Alumni support p 


ITHOUT THE DOLLARS that their alumni contrib- 

\ \ ute each year, America’s privately supported 

educational institutions would be in serious 
difficulty today. And the same would be true of the na- 
tion’s publicly supported institutions, without the sup- 
port of alumni in legislatures and elections at which 
appropriations or bond issues are at stake. 

For the private institutions, the financial support re- 
ceived from individual alumni often means the difference 
between an adequate or superior faculty and one that is 
underpaid and understaffed; between a thriving scholar- 
ship program and virtually none at all; between well- 
equipped laboratories and obsolete, crowded ones. For 
tax-supported institutions, which in growing numbers are 
turning to their alumni for direct financial support, such 
aid makes it possible to give scholarships, grant loans to 
needy students, build such buildings as student unions, 
and carry on research for which legislative appropriations 
do not provide. 

To gain an idea of the scope of the support which 
alumni give—and of how much that is worthwhile in 
American education depends upon it—consider this sta- 
tistic, unearthed in a current survey of 1,144 schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities in the United 
States and Canada: in just twelve months, alumni gave 
their alma maters more than $199 million. They were the 
largest single source of gifts. 

Nor was this the kind of support that is given once, per- 
haps as the result of a high-pressure fund drive, and never 
heard of again. Alumni tend to give funds regularly. In 
_the past year, they contributed $45.5 million, on an annual 
gift basis, to the 1,144 institutions surveyed. To realize 
that much annual income from investments in blue-chip 
stocks, the institutions would have needed over 1.2 billion 
more dollars in endowment funds than they actually 
possessed. 


the American educational scene (Yale alumni 

founded the first annual college fund in 1890, and 
Mount Hermon was the first independent secondary 
school to do so, in 1903). But not until fairly recently did 
annual giving become the main element in education’s 
financial survival kit. The development was logical. Big 
endowments had been affected by inflation. Big private 
philanthropy, affected by the graduated income and in- 


Was ALUMNI GIVING is not a new phenomenon on 





heritance taxes, was no longer able to do the job alone. 
Yet, with the growth of science and technology and 
democratic concepts of education, educational budgets 
had to be increased to keep pace. 

Twenty years before Yale’s first alumni drive, a pro- 
fessor in New Haven foresaw the possibilities and looked 
into the minds of alumni everywhere: 

““No graduate of the college,’ he said, “‘has ever paid 
in full what it cost the college to educate him. A part of the 
expense was borne by the funds given by former bene- 
factors of the institution. 

**A great many can never pay the debt. A very few can, 
in their turn, become munificent benefactors. There is a 
very large number, however, between these two, who can, 
and would cheerfully, give according to their ability in 
order that the college might hold the same relative posi- 
tion to future generations which it held to their own.” 

The first Yale alumni drive, seventy years ago, brought 
in $11,015. In 1959 alone, Yale’s alumni gave more than 
$2 million. Not only at Yale, but at the hundreds of other 
institutions which have established annual alumni funds 
in the intervening years, the feeling of indebtedness and 
the concern for future generations which the Yale pro- 
fessor foresaw have spurred alumni to greater and greater 
efforts in this enterprise. 


draws more. Not only have more than eighty busi- 

ness corporations, led in 1954 by General Electric, 
established the happy custom of matching, dollar for dol- 
lar, the gifts that their employees (and sometimes their 
employees’ wives) give to their alma maters; alumni 
giving is also a measure applied by many business men 
and by philanthropic foundations in determining how 
productive their organizations’ gifts to an educational in- 
stitution are likely to be. Thus alumni giving, as Gordon 
K. Chalmers, the late president of Kenyon College, de- 
scribed it, is “‘the very rock on which all other giving must 
rest. Gifts from outside the family depend largely—some- 
times wholly—on the degree of alumni support.” 

The “‘degree of alumni support” is gauged not by dol 
lars alone. The percentage of alumni who are regulaf 
givers is also a key. And here the record is not as dazzling 
as the dollar figures imply. 

Nationwide, only one in five alumni of colleges, uni- 
versities, and prep schools gives to his annual alumni 
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fund. The actual figure last year was 20.9 per cent. Allow- 
ing for the inevitable few who are disenchanted with their 
alma maters’ cause,* and for those who spurn all fund 
solicitations, sometimes with heavy scorn,t and for those 
whom legitimate reasons prevent from giving financial 
aid,§ the participation figure is still low. 


HY? Perhaps because the non-participants imag- 

\\ / ine their institutions to be adequately financed. 

(Virtually without exception, in both private and 
tax-supported institutions, this is—sadly—not so.) Per- 
haps because they believe their small gift—a dollar, or 
five, or ten—will be insignificant. (Again, most emphati- 
cally, not so. Multiply the 5,223,240 alumni who gave 
nothing to their alma maters last year by as little as one 
dollar each, and the figure still comes to thousands of 
additional scholarships for deserving students or sub- 
stantial pay increases for thousands of teachers who may, 
at this moment, be debating whether they can afford to 
continue teaching next year.) 

By raising the percentage of participation in alumni 
fund drives, alumni can materially improve their alma 
maters’ standing. That dramatic increases in participation 
can be brought about, and quickly, is demonstrated by 
the case of Wofford College, a small institution in South 
Carolina. Until several years ago, Wofford received 
annual gifts from only 12 per cent of its 5,750 alumni. 
Then Roger Milliken, a textile manufacturer and a Wof- 
ford trustee, issued a challenge: for every percentage- 
point increase over 12 per cent, he’d give $1,000. After the 
alumni were finished, Mr. Milliken cheerfully turned over 
acheck for $62,000. Wofford’s alumni had raised their 
participation in the annual fund to 74.4 per cent—a new 
national record. 

“It was a remarkable performance,” observed the 
American Alumni Council. ‘‘Its impact on Wofford will 
te felt for many years to come.” 

And what Wofford’s alumni could do, your institution’s 
alumni could probably do, too. 


* Wrote one alumnus: “‘I see that Stanford is making great prog- 
fess. However, 1 am opposed to progress in any form. Therefore I 
am Not sending you any money.” 


tA man in Memphis, Tennessee, regularly sent Baylor University 
acheck signed **U. R. Stuck.” 


§In her fund reply envelope, a Kansas alumna once sent, without 
‘omment, her household bills for the month. 





memo: from \ K wes 
© Husbands 


> Women’s colleges, as a group, have had a unique 
problem in fund-raising—and they wish they knew how 
to solve it. 

The loyalty of their alumnae in contributing money 
each year—an average of 41.2 per cent took part in 1959 
—is nearly double the national average for all universi- 
ties, colleges, junior colleges, and privately supported 
secondary schools. But the size of the typical gift is often 
smaller than one might expect. 

Why? The alumnae say that while husbands obviously 
place a high value on the products of the women’s col- 
leges, many underestimate the importance of giving wom- 
en’s colleges the same degree of support they accord their 
own alma maters. This, some guess, is a holdover from 
the days when higher education for women was regarded 
as a luxury, while higher education for men was consid- 
ered a sine qua non for business and professional careers. 

As a result, again considering the average, women’s 
colleges must continue to cover much of their operating 
expense from tuition fees. Such fees are generally higher 
than those charged by men’s or coeducational institutions, 
and the women’s colleges are worried about the social and 
intellectual implications of this fact. They have no desire 
to be the province solely of children of the well-to-do; 
higher education for women is no longer a luxury to be 
reserved to those who can pay heavy fees. 

Since contributions to education appear to be one area 
of family budgets still controlled largely by men, the 
alumnae hope that husbands will take serious note of the 
women’s colleges’ claim to a larger share of it. They may 
be starting to do so: from 1958 to 1959, the average gift 
to women’s colleges rose 22.4 per cent. But it still trails 
the average gift to men’s colleges, private universities, and 
professional schools. 
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for the Public educational institutions, 


a special kind of service 


special kind of debt to their alumni. Many people 

imagine that the public institutions have no finan- 
cial worries, thanks to a steady flow of tax dollars. Yet 
they actually lead a perilous fiscal existence, dependent 
upon annual or biennial appropriations by legislatures. 
More than once, state and municipally supported institu- 
tions would have found themselves in serious straits if 
their alumni had not assumed a role of leadership. 
> A state university in New England recently was put in 
academic jeopardy because the legislature defeated a bill 
to provide increased salaries for faculty members. Then 


Posi SUPPORTED educational institutions owe a 


the university’s ‘‘Associate Alumni’’ took matters into 
their hands. They brought the facts of political and ace 
demic life to the attention of alumni throughout the state, 
prompting them to write to their representatives in sup 
port of higher faculty pay. A compromise bill was passed, 
and salary increases were granted. Alumni action thus 
helped ease a crisis which threatened to do serious, per 
haps ifreparable, damage to the university. 

> Ina neighboring state, the public university receives 
only 38.3 per cent of its operating budget from state and 
federal appropriations. Ninety-one per cent of the unl 
versity’s $17 million physical plant was provided by pt 
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The Beneficiaries: 


vate funds. Two years ago, graduates of its college of 
medicine gave $226,752 for a new medical center—the 
largest amount given by the alumni of any American 
medical school that year. 

> Several years ago the alumni of six state-supported 
institutions in a midwestern state rallied support for a 
$150 million bond issue for higher education, mental 
health, and welfare—an issue that required an amend- 
ment to the state constitution. Of four amendments on 
the ballot, it was the only one to pass. 

> In another midwestern state, action by an ‘“‘Alumni 
Council for Higher Education,” representing eighteen 
publicly supported institutions, has helped produce a $13 
nillion increase in operating funds for 1959-61—the most 
significant increase ever voted for the state’s system of 
higher education. 


in political activity of any kind. The intent is a good 


NE ALUMNI ORGANIZATIONS are forbidden to engage 
one: to keep the organizations out of party politics 


Students on a state-university campus. Alumni support is proving 
invaluable in maintaining high-quality education at such institutions. 


and lobbying. But the effect is often to prohibit the alumni 
from conducting any organized legislative activity in be- 
half of publicly supported education in their states. 

“*This is unfair,” said a state-university alumni spokes- 
man recently, “‘because this kind of activity is neither 
shady nor unnecessary. 

**But the restrictions—most of which I happen to think 
are nonsense—exist, nevertheless. Even so, individual 
alumni can make personal contacts with legislators in 
their home towns, if not at the State Capitol. Above all, 
in their contacts with fellow citizens—with people who 
influence public opinion—the alumni of state institutions 
must support their alma maters to an intense degree. They 
must make it their business to get straight information 
and spread it through their circles of influence. 

“Since the law forbids us to organize such support, 
every alumnus has to start this work, and continue it, on 
his own. This isn’t something that most people do natu- 
rally—but the education of their own sons and daughters 
rests on their becoming aroused and doing it.” 
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a matter of Principle 


| ANY WORTHWHILE INSTITUTION of higher education, 
ZA one college president has said, lives ‘tin chronic 
tension with the society that supports it.”” Says 
he Campus and the State, a 1959 survey of academic free- 
iom in which that president’s words appear: ‘‘New ideas 
lways run the risk of offending entrenched interests 
in the community. If higher education is to be suc- 
sssful in its creative role it must be guaranteed some pro- 
tion against reprisal. . .”’ 
‘The peril most frequently is budgetary: the threat of 
propriations cuts, if the unpopular ideas are not aban- 
bned; the real or imagined threat of a loss of public— 
yen alumni—sympathy. 
‘Probably the best protection against the danger of 
feprisals against free institutions of learning is their 
alumni: alumni who understand the meaning of freedom 
ind give their strong and informed support to matters of 
ucational principle. Sometimes such support is avail- 
le in abundance and offered with intelligence. Some- 
—almost always because of misconception or failure 
be vigilant—it is not. 
' For example: 
P An alumnus of one private college was a regular and 
favy donor to the annual alumni fund. He was known to 
provided handsomely for his alma mater in his will. 
lit when he questioned his grandson, a student at the 
d school, he learned that an economics professor not 
aly did not condemn, but actually discussed the necessity 
br, the national debt. Grandfather threatened to withdraw 
support unless the professor ceased uttering such 
Mesy or was fired. (The professor didn’t and wasn’t. The 
bllege is not yet certain where it stands in the gentleman’s 
nll.) 

When no students from a certain county managed to 
the requirements for admission to a southwestern 
Tsity’s medical school, the county’s angry delegate to 

fe state legislature announced he was ‘‘out to get this 
ty’—the vice president in charge of the university’s 
edical affairs, who had staunchly backed the medical 
hool’s admissions committee. The board of trustees of 

University, virtually all of whom were alumni, joined 

alumni and the local chapter of the American 


deas 


\ 


Association of University Professors to rally successfully 
to the v.p.’s support. ; 
> When the president of a publicly supported institu- 
tion recently said he would have to limit the number of 
students admitted to next fall’s freshman class if high 

academic standards were not to be compromised, some 
constituent-fearing legislators were wrathful. When the 
issue was explained to them, alumni backed the presi- 
dent’s position—decisively. 

> When a number of institutions (joined in December 
by President Eisenhower) opposed the ‘‘disclaimer affida- 
vit’ required of students seeking loans under the National 

Defense Education Act, many citizens—including some 

alumni—assailed them for their stand against ‘‘swearing 

allegiance to the United States.” The fact is, the dis- 

claimer affidavit is not an oath of allegiance to the United 

States (which the Education Act also requires, but which 

the colleges have not opposed). Fortunately, alumni who 

took the trouble to find out what the affidavit really was 

apparently outnumbered, by a substantial majority, those 

who leaped before they looked. Coincidentally or not, 

most of the institutions opposing the disclaimer affidavit 

received more money from their alumni during the con- 

troversy than ever before in their history. 


worth their salt will be in the midst of controversy. 

Such is the nature of higher education: ideas are its 
merchandise, and ideas new and old are frequently con- 
troversial. An educational institution, indeed, may be 
doing its job badly if it is not involved in controversy, at 
times. If an alumnus never finds himself in disagreement 
with his alma mater, he has a right to question whether 
his alma mater is intellectually awake or dozing. 

To understand this is to understand the meaning of 
academic freedom and vitality. And, with such an under- 
standing, an alumnus is equipped to give his highest serv- 
ice to higher education; to give his support to the princi- 
ples which make-higher education free and effectual. 

If higher education is to prosper, it will need this kind 
of support from its alumni—tomorrow even more than in 
its gloriously stormy past. 


T THE FUTURE, as in the past, educational institutions 


are the merchandise of education, and every worthwhile educational institution must provide and 
guard the conditions for breeding them. To do so, they need the help and vigilance of their alumni. 
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TI \ ? of keeping intellectually alive for a lifetime 
1e€ rt will be fostered more than ever by a 


growing alumni-alma mater relationship. 
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HITHER THE COURSE of the relationship between 

alumni and alma mater? At the turn into the 

Sixties, it is evident that a new and challenging 
relationship—of unprecedented value to both the institu- 
tion and its alumni—is developing. 


> If alumni wish, their intellectual voyage can be 

continued for a lifetime. 

There was a time when graduation was the end. You 
got your diploma, along with the right to place certain 
initials after your name; your hand was clasped for an 
instant by the president; and the institution's business 
was done. 

If you were to keep yourself intellectually awake, the 
No-Doz would have to be self-administered. If you were 
to renew your acquaintance with literature or science, the 
introductions would have to be self-performed. 

Automotion is still the principal driving force. The 
years in school and college are designed to provide the 
push and then the momentum to keep you going with 
your mind. *“‘Madam, we guarantee results,’ wrote a col- 
lege president to an inquiring mother, ‘‘—or we return 
the boy.’ After graduation, the guarantee is yours to 
maintain, alone. 

Alone, but not quite. It makes little sense, many edu 
cators say, for schools and colleges not to do whatever 
they can to protect their investment in their students— 
which is considerable, in terms of time, talents, and 
money—and not to try to make the relationship between 
alumni and their alma maters a two-way flow. 

As a consequence of such thinking, and of demands 
issuing from the former students themselves, alumni 
meetings of all types—local clubs, campus reunions—are 
taking on a new character. ‘‘There has to be a reason and 
a purpose for a meeting,”’ notes an alumna. **Groups that 
meet for purely social reasons don’t last long. Just be 
cause Mary went to my college doesn’t mean | enjoy) 
being with her socially—but I might well enjoy working 
with her in a serious intellectual project.”” Male alumni 
agree; there is a limit to the congeniality that can be maii- 
tained solely by the thin thread of reminiscences or small 
talk. 

But there is no limit, among people with whom their 
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education “‘stuck,”’ to the revitalizing effects of learning. 
The chemistry professor who is in town for a chemists’ 
conference and is invited to address the local chapter of 
the alumni association no longer feels he must talk about 
nothing more weighty than the beauty of the campus 
ems; his audience wants him to talk chemistry, and he is 
delighted to oblige. The engineers who return to school 
for their annual homecoming welcome the opportunity to 
bring themselves up to date on developments in and out 
of their specialty. Housewives back on the campus for 
reunions demand—and get—seminars and short-courses. 

But the wave of interest in enriching the intellectual 
content of alumni meetings may be only a beginning. 
With more leisure at their command, alumni will have 
the time (as they already have the inclination) to under- 
take more intensive, regular educational programs. 

If alumni demand them, new concepts in adult educa- 
tion may emerge. Urban colleges and universities may 
step up their offerings of programs designed especially for 
the alumni in their communities—not only their own 
alumni, but those of distant institutions. Unions and 
government and industry, already experimenting with 
graduate-education programs for their leaders, may find 
ways of giving sabbatical leaves on a widespread basis— 
and they may profit, in hard dollars-and-cents terms, from 
the results of such intellectual re-charging. 

Colleges and universities, already overburdened with 
teaching as well as other duties, will need help if such 
dreams are to come true. But help will be found if the 
demand is insistent enough. 


> Alumni partnerships with their alma mater, in 

meeting ever-stiffer educational challenges, will grow 

even closer than they have been. 

Boards of overseers, visiting committees, and other 
partnerships between alumni and their institutions are 
proving, at many schools, colleges, and universities, to be 
channels through which the educators can keep in touch 
with the community at large and vice versa. Alumni trus- 
lees, elected by their fellow alumni, are found on the gov- 
ting boards of more and more institutions. Alumni 
“without portfolio” are seeking ways to join with their 
alma maters in advancing the cause of education. The 


a new Challenge, 
a new relationship 





representative of a West Coast university has noted the 
trend: ‘‘In selling memberships in our alumni associa- 
tion, we have learned that, while it’s wise to list the bene- 
fits of membership, what interests them most is how they 
can be of service to the university.” 


> Alumni can have a decisive role in maintaining 
high standards of education, even as enrollments 
increase at most schools and colleges. 

There is a real crisis in American education: the crisis 
of quality. For a variety of reasons, many institutions find 
themselves unable to keep their faculties staffed with high- 
caliber men and women. Many lack the equipment 
needed for study and research. Many, even in this age of 
high student population, are unable to attract the quality 
of student they desire. Many have been forced to dissipate 
their teaching and research energies, in deference to pub- 
lic demand for more and more extracurricular “‘services.”’ 
Many, besieged by applicants for admission, have had to 
yield to pressure and enroll students who are unqualified. 

Each of these problems has a direct bearing upon the 
quality of education in America. Each is a problem to 
which alumni can constructively address themselves, indi- 
vidually and in organized groups. 

Some can best be handled through community leader- 
ship: helping present the institutions’ case to the public. 
Some can be handled by direct participation in such ac- 
tivities as academic talent-scouting, in which many insti- 
tutions, both public and private, enlist the aid of their 
alumni in meeting with college-bound high school stu- 
dents in their cities and towns. Some can be handled by 
making more money available to the institutions—for 
faculty salaries, for scholarships, for buildings and equip- 
ment. Some can be handled through political action. 

The needs vary widely from institution to institution— 
and what may help one may actually set back another. 
Because of this, it is important to maintain a close liaison 
with the campus when undertaking such work. (Alumni 
offices everywhere will welcome inquiries. ) 

When the opportunity for aid does come—as it has in 
the past, and as it inevitably will in the years ahead— 
alumni response will be the key to America’s educational 
future, and to all that depends upon it. 
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The material on this and the preceding 15 
pages was prepared in behalf of more than 350 
schools, colleges, and universities in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico by the staff listed 
below, who have formed EDITORIAL PROJECTS 
FOR EDUCATION, INC., through which to per- 
form this function. E.P.E., INC., is a non-profit 
organization associated with the American 
Alumni Council. The circulation of this supple- 
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OHN MASEFIELD was addressing himself to the subject 
of universities. ““They give to the young in their impres- 
sionable years the bond of a lofty purpose shared,” he 
said; ‘‘of a great corporate life whose links will not be 
loosed until they die.” 

The links that unite alumni with each other and with 
their alma mater are difficult to define. But every alum- 
nus and alumna knows they exist, as surely as do the 
campus’s lofty spires and the ageless dedication of edu- 
cated men and women to the process of keeping them- 
selves and their children intellectually alive. 

Once one has caught the spirit of learning, of truth, of 
probing into the undiscovered and unknown—the spirit 
of his alma mater—one does not really lose it, for as 
long as one lives. As life proceeds, the daily mechanics 
of living—of job-holding, of family-rearing, of mortgage- 
paying, of lawn-cutting, of meal-cooking—sometimes 
are tedious. But for them who have known the spirit of 
intellectual adventure and conquest, there is the bond of 
the lofty purpose shared, of the great corporate life 
whose links will not be loosed until they die. 

This would be the true meaning of alumni-ship, were 
there such a word. It is the reasoning behind the great 
service that alumni give to education. It is the reason 
alma maters can call upon their alumni for responsible 
support of all kinds, with confidence that the responsi- 
bility will be well met. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Despite the business recession, The 1959 Roll Call ended 
its efforts in a satisfying manner. A total of $293,000 was 
received from 11,050 contributors. These figures represent 
an increase of some $22,000 over the amount raised in 
1958, and an increase of over 850 participants. For the 
thirteenth consecutive year, then, The Roll Call has advanced. 

Special attention should be directed to those classes and 
departments which have led in the percentage of participa- 
tion and in the totals raised. Our Old Guard Undergraduate 
Classes of '86, '87, '88, '89 and '90, which have consistently 
“shown the way” with 100% participation were joined by 
'93, making a total of six classes with perfect scores. The 
School of Medicine continues to lead the other medical 
schools in the country with 67.1 %. The School of Advanced 
International Studies has shown a fine improyement in the 
last few years increasing its participation from 3.7% to 
24.8 % and its total to a new high of nearlf $2,400. The 
School of Nursing reached a record total of over $9,100, 
an increase of $3,400 over last year. Other leaders are 
as follows: 





PARTICIPATION TOTAL 
School of Medicine, Undergraduate School, 
Class of 1936 93.9% Class of 1928 $10,530.71 
Undergraduate School, School of Medicine, 
Class of 1896 85.7% Class of 1934 6,806.90 
Hospital, Department of Graduate School, De- 
Orthopedics 70.9% partment of Chemistry 4,648.50 


Graduate School, 
Department of Geology 46.5% 


RIGNAL W. BALDWIN, A.B. '23 
ALLAN C. DAVIS, A.B. '17 


C. BERNARD BRACK, A.B. '29, M.D. '33 
T, TERRY BURGER, A.B. '20, M.D. '24 
GEORGE O. EATON, Orthopedics 
PALMER H. FUTCHER, M.D. '36 
ERNEST H. HANHART, B.E. '33 


Hospital, Department of 


Ophthalmology 2,550.41 





The fine showing, in large measure, has resulted from 
the dedication of the Class Agents, Department Agents, 
School Committees, and the Regional Chairmen and their 
Co-workers. To them | extend my sincere thanks. To the 
alumni who have contributed generously, | am grateful for 
the tangible expression of their belief in the Johns Hopkins 


Institutions. 
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COUNCIL OF CHAIRMEN 


FITZGERALD DUNNING, A.B. '24, Ph.D. '27 


ELI FRANK, Jr., A.B. '22 


ROBERT G. MERRICK, A.B. '17, Ph.D. '22 
R. CARMICHAEL TILGHMAN, A.B. '25, M.D. '32 


EDWIN B. JARRETT, A.B. ‘18, M.D. '22 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


R. CARMICHAEL TILGHMAN, Chairman 


PAUL A. HARPER, M.P.H. '47 
EDMUND P. H. HARRISON, Jr., M.D. '26 
WILLIAM D. McELROY, Faculty 
JOAN S. MASON, R.N. '34 

J. JEFFERSON MILLER, A.B. '18 
HUGH G. MONAGHAN, B.S. '55 


KENT R. MULLIKIN, B.E. ‘21 
LAWRENCE E. SHULMAN, Medicine 

J. CAREY TAYLOR, B.S. '22, Ed.D. '30 
ROBERT W. THON, Jr., Ph.D. '33 
DOUGLAS C. TURNBULL, Jr., B.E. '24 
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Institutions. 


UNIVERSITY 





Graduate School...... 
School of Medicine 
School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 
School of Advanced 
International Studies. . 


McCoy College 


Applied to Medicine. . 
Special Alumni 
Faculty 


| 
| 
Department of Art as | 



















MISCELLANEOUS | 
Applied Physics Labora- | 
tory Staff. . 
Institute for Coopera- 
tive Research Staff. . . 
Operations Research 
Office Staff........ 
Parents 
Friends of Hopkins. ..... | 
Corporate Matching 
Gifts 


Administration 

Staff 

School of Nursing 
eee 


HOSPITAL | 


Undergraduate School. . | 
.| (Listed by departments) 


(Listed by classes) 


(Listed by classes) 
Dr. Paul A. Harper, Commit- 

tee Chairman 
Mr. 


Mr. Charles H. Tawney 


Mrs. Ranice Birch Davis... .. .| 
Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman. . . | 


Dr. Elmer V. McCollum 


Dr. Harry C. Anderson 


Mr. M. Porter Sutton......... 


Col. Edward K. Purnell 
Mr. Paul Hornick 


Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman .. . . | 


Miss Lovise Cavagnaro 
(Listed by departments) 


Mrs. S. Raiph Mason 


Miles M. Prescott, Com- | 
mittee Chairman..........| 
| Mr. Edward S. Jacob 
| Mr. Hugh G. Monaghan 

Mrs. Sidney L. Smith 
| Mr. Charles F. Sparenberg 


GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS 


The Johns Hopkins Annual Roll Call is the effort of alumni to provide continuing support for The Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital. 
Each year many alumni make gifts and bequests directly to the University, Hospital, or both, in addition to their 
Annual Roll Call gifts. These additional gifts made by alumni during 1959 are shown below in a separate column 
headed “Other Alumni Gifts and Bequests”. 
Thus, the tabulations which follow emphasize the vital importance of The Annual Roll Call to the University and 
Hospital and acknowledge appropriately the generous total of the support given by alumni to The Johns Hopkins 


































































* Adjusted for multiple affiliations. 


ROLL CALL 
P Other Alumni 
: = ike <ek Gifts and 
Donors Total nee Average Bequests 
pation | 
4,307| $99,795.99 35.1% | $23.18) $289,525.26 
2,316, 23,746.19 24.9% | 10.25 17,770.10 
2,348| 105,851.90 |67.1% | 45.08| 1,302,448.51 
592, 6,953.28 |22.5% | 11.75| 1,643.57 
_-229| 2,383.77 |24.8% | 10.41 | 
| | | | 
| 855) 2,926.65 |24.7% | 3.42 211.00 
| | | 
| 67 606.50 |43.8%| 9.05 | -- 
74 | 13,776.84 12.8% | 186.31) 95,388.38 
| 841} 3,332.25 |35.3%| 3. 96 | 53,178.24 
| *9,303| $259,373.37 | 38.9% $27.88 $1,760, 165.06 
| | 
| 130) 1,200.00 27.0% 9.23} 
| 57] 99.50 |25.2%| 1.75| 
| 74) 779.00 |43.0% | 10.53 | 
| 133| 2,234.50 |12.2% | 16.80] _ 
182| 2,057.84 |29.9% | | - 
| 19| 1,777.86 | 93. e 
| 2| 11.84 | — 5.92 | = 
| *591| $8,155.81 | — | $13.80 
| 
| | | | 
| 41 494.00 |58.6%| 12.05} 143.33 
610} 15,819.89 |43.5%| 25.98} 8,032.89 
| 766} 9,152.20 |26.4%| 11.94] 195.00 
| *1,414| $25,470.82 | 32.4% $18.01) $8,371.22 
..| 11,050| $293,000.00 | 41.5% | $26.52) $1,768,536.28 
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GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES 

































































































ROLL CALL Other Alumni 
Class Agent | Gifts and 
| Donors Total | Participation | Average | Bequests 
.. ; |__| eae Sena as eee 
1886 “Dy, Absrotv PlORNOl 2. cc. ok senses = | $15.00 | 100.0% $15.00 | — 
1887 Dr. G. Lincoln Hendrickson............ a oy 55.00 |100.0% | 18.33 | — 
1888 , = ie ree = 100.00 | 100.0% | 50.00 | — 
1889 eee ee 135.00 | 100.0% | 45.00 | _ 
| 1890 *Mr. Sylvan H. Laucheimer............. .. 2) 105.80 | 100.0% 105.80 | — 
: 1891 Dr. James F. Mitchell.................) 1 | 10.00 | 50.0% | 10.00 [$266,788.97 
| 1892 Mr. Lester L. Stevens.................| 8 | 342.50 80.0% 42.81 | 1,010.00 
1893 Hon. Jacob M. Moses................ | 6 163.50 | 100.0% 27.25 | 505.00 
1894 Prof. Herman F. Krafft............... | 6 145.00 | 60.0% 24.17 | — 
a 1895 Mr. Robert M. Torrence..............| 3 115.00 | 42.9% 38.33 | — 
1896 ite NO WI a iiss cise sass | 2 | 350.00 | 85.7% 29.17 | — 
1897 Sen. George L. Radcliffe............. a las .oo | 87.1% 17.44 | 500.00 
1898 ek: Fe PN I ce sees tenes ze 65.00 | 45.5% 13.00 | 10.00 
1899 8 eee eer eee fee 87.50 | 66.7% 21.87 | — 
1900 Dr. Ronald T. Abercrombie............| 13 5,904.92 | 81.3% 454.22 | 2,678.92 
~ 1901 ee a eee 10 267.50 | 52.6% 26.75 | -- 
1902 Ve a IE is va dew theo | 2 225.00 75.0% 18.75 | 2.50 
.26 1903 sf | ae 615.00 | 60.7% 36.18 | 1,200.00 
.10 1904 Mr. Reginald S. Opie................ 1-2 | 226.47 | 71.4% 22.65 — 
a 1905 Mr. Georges Powusdh..................| 14 439.00 70.0% 31.36 | 2,686.30 
1906 | Dr. Firmadge K. Nichols.............. | 21 7,079.50 | 84.0% 337.12 } 789.84 
57 1907 G2 sy Sara a 307.50 | 65.5% 16.18 | — 
1908 =| Mr. J. Purdon Wright................ a 668.00 | 72.4% 31.81 | 51.67 
1909-10 | Dr. George W. Corner...............| 20 | 430.00 54.1% 21.50 | 289.77 
1911 Mr. Edward D. Martin............... | 18 1,310.00 | 56.3% 72.78 | — 
1912 ie, Fenemte ©. Ue... ee ee | 22 | 2,560.00 | 55.0% 116.36 | 13.34 
.00 1913 ae ee | 18 360.00 | 60.0% 20.00 | 65.00 
1914 Mr. Guy T. O. Hollyday.............. | 29 | 680.50 | 65.9% | 23.47 | 140.00 
1915 Mr. C. Sewell Weech................| 21 770.00 | 55.3% 36.67 | 45.00 
1916 ee eee es sere re | 25 487.50 48.1% 19.50 | — 
1917 RF eee re reer | 36 | 1,805.00 | 44.4% 50.14 ! 25.83 
. 38 1918 Mr. J. Jefferson Miller................| 37 | 1,674.50) 45.7% 45.26 | 436.65 
.24 1919 ere eee ee | 46 | 898.50 | 54.1% | 19.53 | 1,461.71 
—e 1920 3 See |} 54 | 1,149.00! 41.5% | 21.28 | 25.00 
3.06 1921 Mr. Kent R, Mullikin..................) 73 | 2,134.50 | 51.0% | 29.24 | 2.50 
1922 *Mr. Joseph A. Naviasky.............. | 64 | 2,564.40 | 34.6% 40.07 | 75.00 
1923 DAS. VIGNGIG,. E, OPERA... oa | 88 6,830.14 | 45.8% | 77.62 | 4,058.19 
1924 Mr. George M. Shriver, Jr.............| 80 | 3,574.46 | 38.6% 44.68 | 175.00 
1925 Me. George B. Mas................. 83 2,288.69 | 41.1% af .ae fl 219.66 
1926 Mr. J. Jackson Kidd, Jr................| 100 2,936.52 | 51.8% | 29.37 | 645.00 
1927 Mr. Charles F. Reese.................| 102 2,150.00 | 53.9% 21.08 | 70.00 
1928 Mr. David Kauvfman................. 112 10,530.71 | 40.9% | 94.02 539.80 
1929 Brig. Gen. Milton H. Medenbach....... 108 | 2,035.54 | 44.2% | 18.85 2,000.00 
1930 Mr. C. Corner Brownley.............. 100 1,944.00 | 39.1% 19.44 2,180.54 
1931 Mr. Edward G. Ruark................ 82 1,694.00 | 39.4% | 20.66 | — 
1932 I I ia in tig op alee nny 96 1,742.50 | 44.7% | 18.15 | — 
1933 Mr. Ernest 1. Homhart................ 104 1,454.00 | 42.6% | 13.98 | 10.00 
1934 Mr. Samuel Hopkins................. 95 1,917.03 | 34.2% | 20.18 | 13.00 
— 1935 Mr. Stanley E. Blumberg.............., 111 | 1,636.50 | 38.1% | 14.74 | 26.66 
1936 hie. 3. Bonnett Gpang................ 89 1,252.75 | 34.2% | 14.08 | 528.75 
1937 PR eee eee 90 1,573.00 | 35.4% | 17.48 | 135.00 
1938 Lt. Col. Edward W. Clautice...........| 107 1,922.50 | 42.0% | 17.97 } 25.00 
33 1939 Mr. Thomas E. Meyers................| 74 1,089.50 | 31.2% | 14.72 } 15.00 
89 1940 Mr. G. Murray Seal, Jr... ............ 111 1,229.47 | 38.8% | 11.08 | 4.00 
1941 Dr. Elmer Hoffman...................| 90 | 1,026.50 | 30.5% | 11.41 18.33 
00 1942 Mr. Morgan H. Pritchett.............. 72 | 1,076.00! 31.6% | 14.94 5.00 
i 1943 (Feb.) | Mr. Michael G. Callas............... 69 | 926.00 | 32.5% | 13.42 | — 
1.22 1943 (Oct.) | Mr. Floyd L. Culler, Jr................ 57 | 725.00 | 46.3% | 12.72 | 5.00 
= 1944 Mr. Kenneth H. Grim.................| 50 | 499.25 | 31.3% | 9.99 | 3.33 
6.28 1945 Se eS errr re 21 | 243.50 | 23.1% | 11.60 — 
1946 | Dr. Jose E. Meding.................. 21 | 201.00] 13.3% | 9.57 5.00 
— 1947 | Mr. Theodore DeBois................ 62 | 511.00] 26.6% | 8.24 —- 
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GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES (Continued) 




















ROLL CALL 

Class Agent 

Donors | Total | Coinetien | saeatnailll 

| 

1948 Mr. Grant ER 2c taweky abe heed 129 | 1,140.50 | 37.5% 8.84 
1949 | Mr. Louis V. Koerber.................| 242 2,508.47 43.6% 10.37 
1950 Dr. Quintus A. Langstaff............. 177 | 1,486.27 | 25.7% 8.40 
1951 | Mr. Richard A. Nussbaum............. 123 | 976.50 | 25.3% 7.94 
1952 | PO TNE I oad idee wevce's 135 | 1,170.44 | 31.9% 8.67 
1953 CN re 132 | 957 .31 31.1% 7.25 
1954 | Mr. Robert D. P. Welch.............. 110 | 1,490.25 | 25.7% 13.33 
1955 | Mr. Herbert B. Williams.............. 77 | 534.00 | 18.7% 6.94 
1956 | Mr. Mayer C. Liebman............... 85 | 614.50 | 23.5% 7.23 
1957 | Mr. Donald C. Gallagher.............| 90 518.40 | 23.3% 5.76 
1958 Mr. Osmar P. Steinwald, Jr............| 87 | 627.48 | 24.4% 7.21 
1959 | Mr. Bruce Duffany. . 80 | 387.22 | 22.1% 4.84 











_ GRADUATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS — 






































ROLL CALL 
Department Agent |— ————_— 
Donors Total | rinse ac manna | 
Art & Archaeology...........| Dr. Sarah E. Freeman........| 40 | $296. 50 | 23.4% | $7.41 
Daa dec aes qomsinw he | Dr. Charles D. Howell........| 127 748.5 26.1% | 5.89 
NS 5 ask dace ea vase | Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman. . i 4 28.00 | 11.1% 7.00 | 
Chemistry...................| Dr. T. Hunton Rogers.........| 301 4,648.50 | 33.7% | 15.44 | 
DS oe oie dala eee eed | Dr. James W. Poultney.......| 48 684.00 | 24.0% | 14.25 | 
NR oh co's, ics arairc. gis, | Dr. J. Carey Taylor..........| 347 2,502.68 | 21. % 6.92 
I< eixie ads tne me. Jom f Venom... .....2.. 354 | 1,947.63 | 26.2% | 5.50 
RS 56-3000 4 say « fiend | Dr. Calvin D. Linton. . —— | Oe 821.00 | 21.4% | 7.53 
EET | Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman | 7 29.00 | 14.6% | 4.14 
I hk 2: ei te dioxane ark | Dr. H. Richard Gault. . | 155 3,280.08 | 46.5% | 21.16 
| Re | Dr. Taylor Starck...........| 26 188.00 | 19.7% | 7.23 
hia cis wa oes ge’ | Dr. Leon F. Sensabaugh......| 98 1,105.25 | 16.9% | 11.28 
International Relations........ + Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman. . | 2 10.00 | 7.7% 5.00 
Mathematics.................| Dr. C.H. Wheeler, 3rd......;| 65 595.41 | 21.4% | 9.16 | 
Oesanography.............. | Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman...| = 5 40.00 | 12.5% | 8.00 
Oriental Seminary............| Dr. Lawrence A. Sinclair......| 77 606.00 | 31.8% | 7.87 
a ile | Dr.BertThoms..............| 34 321.50 | 20.2% | 9.46 
RES | Dr. R. Bowling Barnes........| 168 | 2,488.55 | 28.9% | 14.81 
Political Economy.............} Dr. Robert W. Thon, Mixed 94 912. = | 24.5% | 9.71 
Political Science..............| Dr. Harold W. Stoke........ | 81 735.6 9 | 26.2% | 9.08 
EE ics 5s oan, & gsi le On of ep aor gee is) we 462.5 4 17.8% | 8.89 
Romance Languages.......... Dr. Guy E. Snavely. . | 88 936.5 0 | 20.2% | 10.64 
Writing, Speech & Drama. ... .| | Mrs. M. Long Szekely.. oy 34 358.50 if 18.3% | 10.54 
_ HOSPITAL STAFF DEPARTMENTS 
| ROLL CALL 
Department | Agent | 
| Donors Total | eet | oa 
SF TET Pe Dr. H. Baldwin Streett. . . | 13 $203.00 | 52. 0% | | os. 62 
OS oe ns «Sis cule ueule Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr...; 22 270.00 | 44.9% | 12.27 
Es a50e 5 hh adiel peas Dr. Lawrence E. Shulman. .... 135 | 2,515.75 | 34.7% | 18.64 
AS oe Dr. W. Drummond Eaton.....| 37 | 1,470.90 | 56.1% | 39.75 
Ophthalmology.............. Dr. Angus L. Maclean.......| 46 | 2,550.41 | 68.7% | 55.44 
SE eee Dr. George O. Eaton... . 39 | 1,154.50 | 70.9% | 29.60 
Otolaryngology.............| Dr. Walter E. Loch.......... 20 877.42 | 41.7% | 43.87 
anc. n cag Sh Aetacn we Dr. Morgan Berthrong....... 14 175.00 | 41.2% | 12.50 
I has oases ned wee Dr. James L. Gamble, Jr... ... 91 | 1,330.72 | 35.0% | 14.62 | 
a ii oo in, Bids Waking ate Dr. Nicholas L. Ballich........; 68 | 1,176.50 | 47.6% | 17.30 
RS iis ak a's Kvn himeal Dr. Webster H. Brown....... 43 985.19 | 57.3% | 22.91 
Surgery & Neurosurgery... ... Dr. Henry T. Bahnson........ 65 | 2,467.50 | 44.8% | 37.96 
as bir eee. 045 8a Dr. Walter L. Denny.........| 17 668.00 | 36.2% | 39.29 
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| ROLL CALL | Other Alumni 
= Class Agent ——al Gifts and 
Donors Total Participation Average | Bequests 
1897 Dr. James F. Mitchell................. 3 $27.50 | 75.0% $9.17 — 
= 1898 Dr. Percy M. Dawson................ 3 45.00 | 75.0% 15.00 | 
) 1899 Dr. Joseph Erlanger. ................ 3 80.00 | 75.0% 26.67 — 
) 1900 Dr. Clarence B. Farrar............... 5 200.00 | 55.6% 40.00 “= 
1901 Dr. Charles K. Winne, Jr.............. 5 152.50 | 83.3% 30.50 $264.38 
1902 Dr. Stephen Rushmore................ 6 261.00 | 66.7% 43.50 4,000.00 
) 1903 Dr. G. Canby Robinson.............. 14 805.00 | 87.5% 57.50 | 1,291,956.34 
1904 Dr. DeWitt B. Casler.................| 9 207.50 | 75.0% 23.06 — 
1905 Dr. Edward H. Richardson............ | 13 355.00 | 72.2% 27.31 — 
1906 Oe, POM PUI. 5 ee wcas | 16 1,990.00 | 57.1% | 124.37 2.50 
1907 Dr. Paul W. Clough................. 18 572.50 | 62.1% 31.81 900.00 
1908 Dr. Laurence Selling... .. 6555.0. c cs. 14 520.00 | 60.9% 37.14 -- 
1909 Oe. Wren 4, Gites, Bee... st 565.00 | 61.9% 43.46 105.00 . 
1910 Dr. L. Whittington Gorham............| 22 794.93 | 71.0% 36.13 — 
~~ 1911 Dr. J. A. Campbell Colston............| 22 625.00 | 57.9% 28.41 — 
1912 Dr. Alan M. Chesney.................| 36 1,265.00 | 75.0% 35.14 1.67 
~ 1913 | Dr. Walter R. Holmes................ 25 1,553.00 | 61.0% 62.12 — 
ni 1914 Or. Mon ©. Weeds, Sr.....62....11.5.) & 2,055.40 | 72.7% 51.39 518.16 
1915 Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton.............| 36 1,547.50 | 65.5% 42.99 — 
1916 Dr. J. Mason Hundley, Jr.............. 27 1,207.00 | 58.7% 44.70 — 

— 1917 = a | rrr ee 36 3,408.00 | 57.1% 94.67 149.99 
0 1918 > 39 2,670.00 | 73.6% 68.46 225.25 
0 1919 | Ce, Cee F, Gewe. 2. 5 nn ccd. 40 1,182.50 | 60.6% | 29.56 127.50 

1920 PR I os Cicsc bass sew eaeads | 36 2,010.00 | 53.7% | 55.83 378.34 

6 1921 | Dr. Cecil H. Bagley.................. 44 | 3,608.44 | 57.9% | 82.01 41.66 

1922 | i, Gee Bester... coc. i kas 47 | 2,501.60 | 74.6% 33.23 601.65 

47 1923 | Dr. Charles H. Peckham.............. 48 | 2,717.73 | 62.3% | 56.62 48.33 

12 1924 5 8 ae ee 45 | 3,463.24 | 73.8% | 76.96 5.00 

0 1925 i Te GI iii wens dasncens 44 | 3,042.50 | 66.7% | 69.15 333.34 

1926 Dr. Edmund P. H. Harrison, Jr..........| 35 | 3,286.46 | 63.6% | 93.90 63.69 

55 1927 Dr. James Bordley, 3rd.............. 43 | 2,596.00 | 69.4% | 60.37 15.00 

0 1928 Maj. Gen. Elbert DeCoursey.......... 39 | 2,496.50 | 65.0% | 64.01 30.00 
0 1929 on ostepnain bon op a, Ee eee 43 | 2,222.50 | 72.9% | 51.69 — 

1930 Dr. James N. Brawner, Jr... .......... | 46 | 4,595.86 | 76.7% | 99.91 16.66 

57 1931 | Dr. Edward S. Stafford.............. 40 | 2,395.11 | 63.5% | 59.88 105.83 

1932 | Ie; Dediow GC, Bee. ow. oct ccc can | 46 2,876.45 | 71.9% | 62.53 8.33 

57 1933 De, ©; Gememne Green... ew snes | 59 | 2,016.00 | 85.5% | 34.17 | 50.00 

50 1934 | Dr. John Whitridge, Jr................| 56 | 6,796.94 | 80.0% | 121.37 | 433.33 
1935 Dr. George S. Mirick................ | 48 | 1 ,452.50 | 73.8% 30.26 | — 

9 1936 Dr. Palmer H. Futcher................ | 62 | 4,247.50 | 93.9% | 68.51 27 .76 

90 1937 Dr. Herbert N. Gundersheimer, Jr....... 44 2,201.54 | 75.9% | 50.04 349.14 

17 1938 Dr. Edward H. Richardson, Jr..........| 54 1,743.20 | 78.3% | 32.28 | 10.00 

90 1939 | Dr. William E. Grose................ | 40 2,169.80 | S7.1% | $4.25 304.00 

1940 Pe. Pe IG BE... cesses | 2,283.00 | 80.0% | 43.90 2.50 

~ 1941 = 2 re 52 2,382.50 | 76.5% | 45.82 615.00 
1942 Bs Le Eee 49 1,299.13 | 68.1% | 26.51 -— 
—7 1943 (Feb.) | Dr. George H. Bunch, Jr.............. 48 1,361.00 | 69.6% | 28.33 — 

ni 1943 (Nov.) | Dr. Samuel P. W. Black.............. 49 1,590.50 | 71.0% | 32.46 4.00 

] 1944 | Dr. Joseph D. B. King................ 44 1,399.05 | 60.3% | 31.80 128.33 

ts 1945 Dr. Frederick G. Germuth, Jr..........| 47 | 2,027.50 | 58.7% | 43.14 250.00 

a 1946 i SN NIG os os oan a ax eends | 49 1,437.50 | 64.5% | 29.34 315.83 
1947 Dr. Arthur A; Sisbens..............5. 51 | 3,612.50 | 64.6% | 70.83 — 

47 1948 Dr. Harold W. Baker................ 46 | 1,033.50 | 60.5% | 22.47 5.00 

4b 1949 i Sk ee ee 46 819.50 | 66.7% | 17.82 8.34 

0 1950 Dr. Carol Johnson Johns.............. 50 945.50 | 71.4% | 18.91 44.16 

1 1951 x ea 44 675.77 | 58.7% | 15.36 2.50 
35 1952 Dr. Jenn ©; eustedt. . 6 51 1,031.00 | 67.1% | 20.22 — 
57 1953 Dr. F. Thames Mophins............... 57 1,540.50 | 75.0% 27 .03 — 
58 1954 Be. Weide © floyd, W.. .. 2... bo e 59 665.50 | 76.6% 11.28 | — 
57 1955 Capt. Samuel P. Tillman.............. 45 278.00 | 62.5% | 6.18 | — 
BA 1956 Capt. Franklin T. Hoaglund........... 45 308.25 | 65.2% | 6.85 | — 
65 1957 Dr. Simeon Margolis................. 46 250.00 | 68.7% | 5.43 || — 
12 1958 Or. 5. Retead Pale... 38 316.50 | 50.7% | 8.33 | — 
67 1959 Ee Se 16 66.00 | 23.2% | 4.13 | — 
















































SUPPLEMENT 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS AS INDICATED BY DONORS 








} Per Cent of Tote 
































UNIVERSITY | 
1. UNRESTRICTED: for general use..................... | $103,769.78 | | 35.4 
2. HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS | 
a. General Purposes................ $22 ,758.32 | | 
b. Restricted Purposes............... 18,611.12 | 41,369.44 | 14.1 
3. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE | | 
a. General Purposes*!.............. $90,412.81 | 
b. Restricted Purposes.............. 24,014.46 | 114,427.27 | | 39.1 
4. SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC | | | 
HEALTH | 
Oe Gee PUNOONE, 6 ook ee ees eek vi eee | 6,287.94 | ye. 
5. SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNA- | 
TIONAL STUDIES | 
a. General Purposes................ $3,173.27 | 
b. Restricted Purposes............... 52.00 | 3,225.27 | ..% 
preresa 
SIE Souristh «x, ¥a.5'e Geb 8 ace Meh a ate MAS ote cand Keak ae | $269,079.70 91.8 
| 
HOSPITAL | | 7 
yp ES se cea bee cae ee oes $13,398.61 | | 
IG 5 ha sh od ois sees ww coke 1,675.40 | 15,074.01 | $.1 | 
quunimieimntiioninmens | | | . 
3. SCHOOL OF NURSING | | | 
a. General Purposes................ $3,639.86 | | 
b. Restricted Purposes*?............. 5,206.43 | 8,846.29 | 3.0 ( 
| | — 
EN AN be ORR TE Ad a ek ont beatae hen celwas oes $ 23,920.30 | 8.2 
CED oe he. aa $293,000.00 | 
RECAPITULATION | 
1. UNRESTRICTED AND GENERAL PURPOSES......................... $243,440.59 83.1 | 
BE ek oe ree 49,559.41 16.9 
*1 Includes $5,913.41 to the 5% Part-Time Staff Plan and $5,843.26 given through the American Medical Education 
Foundation. 
*2 Includes $5,026.84 to the Elsie M. Lawler Scholarship Aid Fund and $95.00 to the M. Adelaide Nutting Endownment 
Fund. 
; 
REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 
CARL G. HOWIE, Ph.D. '50, Northern California ALBERT G. LANGELUTTIG, A.B. '22, Ph.D. '25, Illinois 
BERNARD KRIEGEL, B.E. '29, Southern California J. ALBERT DURGOM, A.B. '27, New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut ( 
FRANKLIN G. EBAUGH, A.B. '15, M.D. '19, Colorado WILLIAM P. CROWNOVER, B.E. '52, Upper New York State 1 
NORMAN L. CUTLER, M.D. '32, Delmarva LESLIE B. SCHWINN, A.B. '27, Northern Ohio 
DONALD S. BITTINGER, B.E. '32, District of Columbia C. THOMAS KISKER, A.B. '58, Ohio Valley ] 
EDGAR O. RAND, M.D. '54, Georgia MORGAN D. LALOR, B.E. '23, Virginia 
JOHN H. HEINZERLING, B.E. '31, Houston MRS. ROBERT C. LAUGHLIN, G.N. '36, State of Washington 
DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS BY REGION 
Region Donors Total | Region | Donors Total 
Northern California 230 $9,402.32 | Illinois | 197 | $5,516.22 
Southern California 255 4,735.86 New York, New Jersey, Conn. | 1,551 41,164.92 
Colorado 84 1,360.00 Upper New York State | 88 1, 7a; 20 
Delmarva 189 3,493.50 Northern Ohio 118 2,837.85 
District of Columbia 941 | 13,828.41 Ohio Valley 110 1,917.50 
Georgia 147 | 3,491.00 Virginia | 263 4,387.46 
Houston 54 1,333.18 State of Washington | 81 1,671.00 
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THE AMERICAN 
IMAGE 


Continued from page 7 


and clocks every place they can be put. 
The Egyptians had pyramids; the 
Chinese had walls and canals; we have 
foo!, communications, and sewage on 
sucii a scale that the next four million 
years will not wholly erase the traces 
of American occupation of this con- 
tinent. If we talked about being the 
eatingest, talkingest, drinkingest, look- 
ingest people that ever infested a part 
of the earth, we would feel immodest. 
So we talk about democracy instead. 
Democracy is the label. Our real, 
practical, physical lives are the con- 
tents. The actual connections between 
“democracy” and a Ford Thunderbird 
could be engraved on the head of a pin. 
What we say is old stuff—good old stuff, 
but still old. (Note that the faces of 
dead men have replaced the head of 
Liberty on all American coins except the 
silver dollar.) The foreigners, seeking to 
copy the apparent rich reality of our 


lives, either copy our labels or work out 
antagonistic ones. The labels make up 
the political fights. The industrial pro- 
duction, the massive consumption, the 
credit plans—these are the ergot for the 
miraculous daily re-birth of our re- 
markable, indescribable economic and 
social system. 


DEOLOGY thus remains what we say. 

We can’t say what we do, because we 
ourselves are changing so fast that a con- 
currence on defining America could be 
obtained only by force, ambiguity, or 
deception. Like the Carthaginians, we 
shall perhaps leave the memory of riches 
behind when we depart from history. It 
is not likely that our political words 
will teach anybody how to copy our 
luxuries, our games, and our comforts. 

Some Americans, for some purposes, 
to some foreigners, will continue to try 
to explain what America is all about. 
They will succeed. now and then, but 
America is sure to outgrow them. We 
are pluralistic not only in our demo- 
cratic system—we are pluralistic in our 
culture itself. Some features will catch 
the eyes of Americans and outsiders; 
these may be called the American 





essence for a while. The real America 
will boil out of the verbal or philosophi- 
cal container. 

Prophecy is shown in what we do 
about the future. What we say matters 
a little, but not much. Ideas and words 
are the servants of life, not its masters. 
It is not at all strange that of our two 
greatest presidents, one had no ideas at 
all, except for some very fine ones which 
he borrowed, and the other was a 
prophet greater than Marx or Lenin or 
Sun Yat-sen. Washington was not the 
least bit intellectual; he used ideas, but 
he did not make them. Lincoln was one 
with Moses and Isaiah, proclaiming the 
future with the power and the fury of: 
the past embodied in himself. Those 
who must talk, will talk; a few others, 
lucky enough to understand the oc- 
casional use of creative silence, will see 
that America still remains vital beyond 
definition. 

If these suppositions are valid, they 
pose ticklish problems in applied foreign 
policy. Perhaps it is better not to seek 
for ideology than to pick one which is too 
little; perhaps time and chance will 
give us political poets who might en- 
rapture mankind by putting into words, 
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all at once, the varied and wonderful 
things which Americans are actually 
doing. As the Tibetan said when 
Stilwell’s people showed a barn-dance 
movie, “It’s not hard to see what those 
people are doing, but it is extremely 
wearying to find the words for it.” 


O BE IT, for there is no single Amer- 
~ ican mission, no compact ideology 
tailored to a dictator’s taste. From a di- 
versity of immigrants and traditions, 
we have grown into an immense, sprawl- 
ing nation of free men. It is essential 
that we remain diverse. Plurality con- 
tinues to be not only the essence of our 
political freedom, but the first ingredient 
of American cultural identity. 

We are plural not only as contrasted 
with each other, but plural within our 
individual selves. Different personal 
roles call each one of us to separate ob- 
ligations. As citizens of an American 
republic, we owe loyalty to our collective 
selves, considered a sovereignty. As 
human beings, we owe a larger, looser 
obligation to truth, to science, and to 
humanity. This obligation differs at 
times from our commitments as citizens, 
and our consciences must resolve the 








occasional conflicts between national 
mission and an ideology which encom- 
passes not only our nation, but our view 
of the world as well. 

Most of us Americans are Christians, 
and many of us are active believers. 
The Christian spirit—even outside the 
churches—is a vital part of our gen- 
eral culture and links us to related cul- 
tures. Jesus Himself (in the political 
field) was a pluralist in snatching away 
from Caesar that to which no mortal 
man was entitled, and in yielding to 
Caesar that which no faith should claim. 

As people, as Americans, as believers, 
we can honor our diversity. Plurality 
needs no apology. Our ideology can con- 
tinue many-fold, our mission varied. 
Admiration of a single course always 
shuts out those members of the com- 
munity who cannot accept that single 
course. Only a respect for the many can 
assure a respect for all. In foreign policy 
as in domestic affairs, we can still fol- 
low the aged, vital motto of our old 
republic: “Out of the many, one.” 


A portion of the above article appears in 
the Johns Hopkins SAIS REVIEW. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE ON 
COVER IV OF LAST 
MONTH’S ISSUE 
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Two Goats 


If a rope 141% yards long is pulled 
through two rings and its ends 
fastened to the goats’ collars, the 
goats can never be closer than 44 
yard to each other but can graze the 


entire meadow. 
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Continued from back cover 


In Support of Johns Hopkins 


W. ALTON JONES FOUNDATION 


8. KANN SONS COMPANY FOUNDATION 

$s. AND N. KATZ FOUNDATION 

J. C. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 

W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 

KEN NECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 

SISTER ELIZABETH KENNY FOUNDATION 
KOPPER-SMITH FOUNDATION 


KATE MACY LADD FUND 

LAPIDES FOUNDATION 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES 

JOHN C. LEGG AND COMPANY FOUNDATION 

LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL RESEARCH 
FUND 

ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 

LILLY ENDOWMENT 

LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 

LORD BALTIMORE PRESS 


MORTON AND SOPHIA MACHT FOUNDATION 

MACPHERSON FUND 

JOSIAH MACY, JR., FOUNDATION 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION 

JOHN AND MARY R. MARKLE FOUNDATION 

MARTIN COMPANY FOUNDATION 

MARTIN COMPANY 

MARYLAND ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 

MARYLAND SHIPBUILDING AND DRYDOCK 
COMPANY 

MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 

MARYLAND TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

MASSACHUSETTS ELKS SCHOLARSHIP 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 

MEAD JOHNSON AND COMPANY 

MEDICAL SCIENCES RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION 

MEDUSA FOUNDATION 

MEEK FOUNDATION 

MERCK AND COMPANY 

WM. S. MERRELL COMPANY 

MERRILL, LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER AND 
SMITH FOUNDATION 

METROPOLITAN TOURIST COMPANY 

EUGENE AND AGNES E. MEYER FOUNDA- 
TION 

JACK MEYERHOFF AND SONS FOUNDATION 

MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 

LLOYD E. MITCHELL, INC. 

MONUMENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY 


MOUNT RAINIER 
ASSOCIATION 

MURRAY-BAUMGARTNER 
STRUMENT COMPANY 

MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
AMERICA 

D. MYERS AND SONS FOUNDATION 


NATURAL HISTORY 


SURGICAL  IN- 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH 

NATIONAL CENTRAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 

NATIONAL COUNCIL TO COMBAT BLIND- 
NESS 

NATIONAL CYSTIC FIBROSIS RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH 
IN ULCERATIVE COLITIS 

NATIONAL FUND FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION 

NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP CORPORA- 
TION 

NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY 

NATIONAL NEPHROSIS FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 

NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE AND 
FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE HONOR SO- 
CIETY 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL VITAMIN FOUNDATION 

THE NELSON COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER GUILD OF SALEM, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

THOMAS S. NICHOLS FOUNDATION 

NORWOOD FOUNDATION 

NUTRITION FOUNDATION 


OHIO OIL COMPANY FOUNDATION 

GEORGE A. AND MARY E. OURSLER FOUN- 
DATION 

OVERBROOK FOUNDATION 


PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

PAN-LACONIAN FEDERATION OF AMERICA 

PARKE, DAVIS AND COMPANY 

PEMCO FOUNDATION 

PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY OF BAL- 
TIMORE 

PERKIN-ELMER CORPORATION 

CHAS. PFIZER AND COMPANY 

PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURERS AS- 

SOCIATION 





PHARMACIA LABORATORIES 
PHIPPS FLORIDA FOUNDATION 


PLYMOUTH FOUNDATION 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE 


GEORGE M. PULLMAN 
FOUNDATION 
JOSEPH P. PYLE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


EDUCATIONAL 


RAND CORPORATION 
READ’S FOUNDATION 

RESEARCH CORPORATION 

EDWARD N. RICH, JR., CHARITABLE TRUST 
RIGGS, DISTLER AND COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


SAGAN FOUNDATION 

SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE 

JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM AND SONS 

SEARS-ROEBUCK FOUNDATION 

SHUGER FOUNDATION 

SILBER’S BAKERY 

ELLIS D. AND PRISCILLA A. SLATER FUND 

ALFRED P. SLOAN FOUNDATION 

SMITH, KLINE AND FRENCH FOUNDATION 

CHRISTOPHER D. SMITHERS FOUNDATION 

SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY 

SOUTHERN FELLOWSHIPS FUND 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

LELAND STILLMAN FOUNDATION 

AARON STRAUS AND LILLIE STRAUS FOUN- 
DATION 


TEXACO, INC. 

J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 

TIME, INC. 

TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
MITTEE 


RESEARCH COM 


ABER D. UNGER FOUNDATION 

UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 

UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND 

UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY FOUN- 
DATION 

UPJOHN COMPANY 


WILLIAM VOLKER FUND 


WAVERLY PRESS 

WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER FOUN 
DATION 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

WESTERN MARYLAND DAIRY 

WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 

WESTINGHOUSE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 

WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOW 
SHIP FOUNDATION 

WINTHROP LABORATORIES 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION LIBRARY 

WYETH, INC. 


J.-S. YOUNG COMPANY 





COMPILED BY THE JOHNS HOPKINS FUND 
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NOD OOOO OOOO: 


‘. THEIR SUPPORT of higher education, America’s cor- 
porations and foundations are maintaining their tradi- 
tion of social responsibility and national leadership. In 


addition to those who made gifts through the Annual 
Roll Call, the following supported Johns Hopkins in the 
last fiscal vear, for a total exceeding $2,642,000. 


J. L. Hain & Co. 


451 Penn Square 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS eniasdial 
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J. S. ABERCROMBIE FOUNDATION 

HENRY ADAMS, INC. 

ADVERTISING CLUB OF BALTIMORE 

AEROJET GENERAL CORPORATION 

ALEXANDER AND ALEXANDER 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 
AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 

AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN POWER COM- 
PANY 

AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN MEDICAL EDUCATION FOUNDA- 
TION 

AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON AND COMPANY 

ARABIAN-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 

ARMCO FOUNDATION 

ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM 
TION 

ARUNDEL CORPORATION 

ASIA FOUNDATION 

ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


FOUNDA 


MARY REYNOLDS BABCOCK FOUNDATION 

BABCOCK AND WILCOX COMPANY 

WINFIELD BAIRD FOUNDATION 

BAKER WATTS AND COMPANY 

SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, JR., FOUNDA- 
TION 

BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 

LOUIS D. BEAUMONT FOUNDATION 

BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 

BENEFICIAL FOUNDATION 

BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 

BEZALEL FOUNDATION 

GEORGE DAVIS BIVIN FOUNDATION 

BLACK AND DECKER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME AND COMPANY 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME FUND 


LOUIS CALDER FOUNDATION 

CALIFORNIA TEXAS OIL COMPANY 

HARRY T. CAMPBELL SONS’ CORPORATION 

CANTON COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 

CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE 

UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
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